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PROF. JOHN B. MINOB'S JUBILEE. 

Editors Virginia Law Register : 

One of the most interesting features of the recent commencement exercises at 
the University of Virginia, was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Prof. 
John B. Minor's professorship in the Law Department. A marble bust of the 
distinguished professor, made by Valentine, was unveiled and presented to the 
University by the Alumni of the Law Department. Addresses were made by 
Jas. B. Green, Instructor in the Law Department and Chairman of the Bust 
Committee ; by Prof. Wm. M. Thornton, Chairman of the Faculty, on behalf of 
the University ; and by U. S. Senator John W. Daniel, on behalf of the Alumni. 

This venerable and venerated professor was born June 2, 1813, in Louisa county, 
Virginia. He was educated at the University of Virginia and was a graduate of 
its Law School. In 1845, at the age of thirty-two, he was appointed to the chair 
of Law in the University, made vacant by the resignation of Henry St. George 
Tucker, formerly President of the Virginia Court of Appeals (from 1830 to 1842). 
For six years Prof. Minor was the only instructor in the Department of Law. In 
1851, the School was divided, and Prof. James P. Holcombe was assigned the 
subjects of Constitutional and International Law, Equity, Evidence and Com- 
mercial Law — Prof. Minor retaining all the rest down to a very recent date. 

When Prof. Minor took charge of the Law School, in 1845, the number of 
students was only twenty-eight. In a few years, the superior quality of his work 
as a teacher ran the numbers up to more than one hundred — the average attend- 
ance in recent years being about one hundred and forty. 

In addition to the regular work of the session, Prof. Minor established in 1874 
his "Summer Class," which was the pioneer of the numerous summer schools, 
professional and academic, now common in the United States. His first summer 
class began with twenty pupils, and in a few years the number had exceeded one 
hundred, with students from nearly every State in the Union. 

I have touched briefly on these statistics to give illustration and emphasis to 
the statement of my belief (a belief which I have reason to know is shared by 
many who have reflected on the subject, including the senior editor of the Vir- 
ginia Law Register) that Prof. Minor, in the fifty years of his work in the 
Law School of the University, has exerted, and still indirectly exerts, a wider 
influence for good upon society in the United States than any man who has lived in 
this generation. The impressive character of the man — his lofty standards — his 
intense enthusiasm — his love of purity, goodness and truth — his righteous scorn 
of everything mean or unmanly — his profound sympathy with youth and his 
burning desire to elevate and guide into the ways of righteousness all whom 
in any way he could reach — these for half a century have been forces exerting 
a powerful forming influence upon several thousands of minds and lives which 
have become the leading minds and most influential lives, not only in Virginia 
but in many States. 

I might enlarge upon and illustrate this theme — and it would be a labor of 
love — but want of space forbids. In expressing my conviction that in this noble 
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old Virginian teacher we have before us the pattern of a life of supreme useful- 
ness, and the highest excellence to which humanity in this life can attain, I 
but echo the conviction of the thousands to whom he has " taught the law and 
the reason thereof." E. G. H. KeAn. 

Lynchburq, Va. 

JUDGE BRISCOE G. BALDWIN. 

Editors Virginia Law Register : 

The subjoined maxims, selected from a number found among my grandfather's 
private papers, seem worthy of preservation, and I contribute them to your 
" Miscellany," together with a brief sketch of their author, in the hope that they 
may prove interesting to the members of the Virginia bar. 

Judge Briscoe Gerard Baldwin, better known as " General Baldwin, of Augusta " 
(having served in the war of 1812), was in his life a model of simplicity, dignity 
and strength of character. He was on the Supreme Bench of Virginia from 
January, 1842, until his death in May, 1852. A vigorous and rather impulsive 
man by disposition, he seems from this manuscript to have been formulating, from 
time to time, a system of rules to make surer for himself all the humanities and 
amenities of judicial and professional conduct. No individual, probably, has con- 
tributed more to the reputation of that tribunal for legal learning, mental acumen 
and correctness of judgment. 

In various lines of investigation decisions pronounced by him, which appear in 
the reports from 12th Leigh to 8th Grattan, have "blazed the way," so to speak, 
and been since regarded as the best expositions of doctrines which have led the 
courts, not of Virginia only, but of all the States, illustrating and ruling new and 
important questions in the jurisprudence of this country. Of such character 
were his opinions on the doctrines of "Fraud per se," "Adversary Possession," 
"Finality of Decrees," etc. He practiced law like a Cicero; except that he 
sought no praise. As counselor and advocate he was among the foremost men of 
his time ; and there were giants in those days. It was before the commercial age 
had come, to rob the profession of its higher ambitions. Like his gifted son, 
John B. Baldwin, who died in 1873, he was a leading type of his generation of 
Virginia lawyers. 

Judge Baldwin was born in the county of Frederick, January 4, 1789. His 
father was Dr. Cornelius Baldwin, of Winchester, a noted surgeon and physician 
of the Revolutionary period. He was graduated with distinction at William and 
Mary, and afterwards continued the study of law with his brother-in-law, Judge 
William Daniel, Sr. He married, in 1812, a daughter of John Brown, first chan- 
cellor of the Staunton district, and resided at Spring Farm, near that town. The 
quaint old mansion built by Hessian prisoners was, in his day, the abode of a de- 
lightful and refined hospitality, of which he was the central spirit. Always a 
systematic worker, in addition to his important practice, he conducted for some 
years, at Staunton, beginning in 1831, a large and successful law school, attended 
by students from many States, his lectures covering the whole body of common 
and statute law and equity. While taking an active part in public affairs, he 
found time to promote social enjoyment about him, and to cultivate his tastes for 
literature, science and philosophy. He was a generous soul, and perhaps benevo- 
lence was his most characteristic feature. Like his friends and contemporaries at 



